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Spotlight on Marriage 


Brides and grooms in the United 
States are younger and closer in 
age at first marriage than are those 
in any other urban-industralized 
country in the world. In 1960, the 
median age* was 22.8 for grooms 
and 20.3 for brides. More men 
married at 21 than at any other 
age; and more women at 18. 

Men are now marrying about 
three years earlier and women two 
years earlier than at the turn of 
the century. Census data for 1890 
show that at first marriage the 
median age for men was 26 years 
and for women, 22 years. The me- 
dian age has been declining slowly 
but steadily ever since. The gap 
between the ages of the spouses has 
declined from over 4 years to 2.5 
years since 1890. 

The United States has one of 
the highest marriage rates among 
Western industrial nations. At 
any given time, a high proportion 
of the population is or has been 
married. This Nation’s pattern of 
age at first marriage, unique for 
an urban, highly literate popula- 
tion, is closer now to the Asian pat- 
tern than to the European where 


grooms and brides are usually 
about three years older than they 
are in this country. In Ireland, 
traditionally the land of late mar- 
riage, grooms and brides average 
31.4 years and 26.5, respectively. 
They are much older than in any 
other country shown in Table II. 

India’s nuptial partners are 
youngest: 20.0 years for grooms 
and 14.5 years for brides. India’s 
Marriage Restraint Act of 1930, 
eurbing child marriage, forbids 
marriage of men under 18 and girls 
under 14 (later amended to 15 
years for girls). 

Canada comes closer to the 
United States pattern than any 
other Western country: the median 
age of Canadian grooms and brides 
was 24.8 and 21.7 years of age, re- 
spectively. 

Between 1950 and 1960, the pop- 
ulation of the United States grew 
from 151 million to about 179 mil- 
lion. But the number of marriages 
declined from 1.7 to 1.5 million; 
and the marriage rate dropped 
from 11.1 to 8.5 per thousand. 

Fluctuations in the marriage 
rate are among the most sensitive 


*Median age: that age which divides a group into two equal parts. In terms of 
marriage, this means that half the grooms were under 22.8 years and that half the 


brides were under 20.3 years. 
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indicators of the health of a na- 
tion’s economy that social scientists 
have discovered. The decline in 
marriages in the United States 
seems to reflect the persisting eco- 
nomic instability of the past few 
years. It is also due in part to the 
lower birth rates during the late 
1930’s which produced a smaller 
number of persons of marriageable 
age in the latter 1950’s and to the 
high marriage rates of the past 
decade which tended to exhaust 
the number of marriage eligibles; 
also, the high birth rates since 
World War II which have increased 
the population of this country by 
about 40 million between 1946 and 
1960. That increase is almost the 
equivalent of the population of 
France. None of these young peo- 
ple are old enough to marry but all 
of them contribute to a lowering of 
the crude marriage rate. 

In 1960, there were slightly over 
24 million Americans between the 
ages of 15 and 25. These young 
people were born between 1936 and 
1945. Slightly over half were fe- 
males. By 1965, there will be almost 
31 million in that age group, and 
they will represent the children of 
the ‘‘baby boom’’ coming into mar- 
riageable age. This indicates that 
marriage which has become ‘“‘big 
business’’ today will be bigger than 
ever tomorrow. 

June, the traditional nuptial 
month in this country, will record 
more than twice as many marriages 
as the 96,000 performed last Jan- 
uary. Usually there is a lull in 
marriage during the first quarter 
of the year. A second, smaller peak 
normally occurs in August. 
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About four out of five who 
marry have never been married 
before; 18 percent have had one 
previous marriage; 3 percent, two 
marriages; and 0.5 percent, three 
or more. 

As might be expected, people 
who remarry usually are older 
than those marrying for the first 
time; and the age difference be- 
tween the partners at remarriage 
is considerably greater. Previous- 
ly divorced men who remarry aver- 
age 35.5 years of age and wom- 
en, 31.5 years. However, widowed 
men and women who remarry are 
much older: 56.8 and 47.9 years, 
respectively. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


The National Office of Vital 
Statistics (NOVS) is the agency 
within the government which keeps 
track of when and where Ameri- 
cans are born, when they marry 
or are divorced, and when they 
die. The NOVS and the Nation- 
al Health Survey are the two 
branches of the National Center 
for Health Statistics of the Public 
Health Service in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 





TaBLE I: MEDIAN AGE AT First Mar- 
RIAGE: UNITED STaTES, CENSUS YEARS, 








1890-1960 
Year Men Women 
1890 26.1 22.0 
1900 25.9 21.9 
1910 25.1 21.6 
1920 24.6 21.2 
1930 24.3 21.3 
1940 24.3 21.5 
1950 22.8 20.3 
1960 22.8 20.3 





Source: Bureau of the Census234 
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Figure 1: Fortry-Year TREND IN MARRIAGE RaTES 
Since 1920, Ireland has had the lowest marriage rate of the Western Christian 
countries and the United States, the highest. The depression of the 1930’s was re- 
flected in low rates; and the disturbed years of World War II affected rates sharply 








but variously. (Kiser,!2 by permission.) 


Among its many functions, 
NOVS gathers statistics from state 
health departments and marriage 
registration bureaus. Hampered 
by insufficient appropriations from 
Congress, the agency is not able to 
obtain complete marital statistics 
for the entire country. While birth 
and death registration has been 
essentially complete since 1933, 15 
states do not qualify for inclu- 
sion in the “Marriage Registration 
Area,’’ established by NOVS in 
1957, and 30 states do not qual- 
ify for the ‘‘Divorce Registration 
Area,’’ set up in 1958. 

Discussing the reasons for the 


decline in the marriage rate since 
1957, a report issued by the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics 
states that it might partly be due 
to the economic recession during 
part of that year, and also that: 

. .- It may be associated also with the 
decline in the proportion of persons of 
marrying age in the population due (1) 
to low birth rates in the 1930’s which 
resulted in comparative small cohorts 
in the young marriageable age groups, 
and (2) to high birth rates since World 
War II. Therefore, a crude marriage 


rate, calculated on the basis of the total 
population, may be a less sensitive in- 
dicator than measures calculated on the 
basis of population figures which reflect 
more closely the population currently ex- 
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posed to the ‘‘risk’’ of getting married. 

The marriage rate per thousand 
unmarried females aged 15 years 
and over is probably a more sen- 
sitive measure : 

The marriage rate per 1,000 unmar- 
ried females 15 years of age and over 
was 72.0 in 1958 compared with 78.0 in 
1957, and 82.4 in 1956. This is the low- 
est rate since 1938, when it was 69.9. 
The decline of marriage measures eal- 
culated on the basis of the population 
exposed to the ‘‘risk’’ was even larger 
than that of the crude marriage rate. 
This shows that the decline in the crude 
rate was due mostly to factors other than 
the decline of the proportion of popula- 
tion of marriageable age.244 

Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Profes- 
sor of Sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, who has also ex- 
amined the relationship between 
marriage rates and economic con- 
ditions, states that shifts in those 
rates are a remarkably reliable in- 
dex of the health of the economy: 

The close positive relationship between 
fluctuations in economic well-being and 
fluctuations in the marriage rate has 
been observed for long periods of time 
in almost all countries for which even 
rudimentary historical statistics exist; 
first, the concomitance of upswings and 
downswings in various indexes of the 
adequacy of the harvest with marriage 
frequencies; later, the concomitance of 
various measures of business cycles and 
crude or refined marriage rates. The 
correspondence was, and has continued 
to be, so close that Farr suggested in 
1885 that ‘‘it is a fair deduction from 
the facts that the marriage returns in 
England point out periods of prosperity 
little less distinctly than the funds meas- 
ure the hopes and fears of the money 
market. If the one is the barometer of 
credit, the other is the barometer of pros- 
perity, present in part, but future, ex- 
pected, anticipated in still greater part.’’ 
Beveridge, in 1912, in his classic treatise 
on unemployment included a time series 
on marriage rates, along with various 
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other cyclical series as a measure of 
the ‘‘pulse of the nation’’; and Joseph 
8. Davis in a memorandum in the spring 
of 1958 proposes using ‘‘marriages as 
a current economic indicator’’ of con- 
sumer confidence or caution with respect 
to major commitments for the future 
in the United States.2° 

It might be noted that while 
variations in the stock market over 
the last three years indicate chang- 
ing investment expectations on the 





TaBLE II: MEDIAN AGE aT First Mar- 
RIAGE: SELECTED COUNTRIES FOR LATEST 
Census YEAR 


Country and Year Men Women 








Africa: 
Algeria—Muslim 
population (1948) 25.1 19.2 
Egypt (1948) 25.2 19.4 
Tunisia—Indigenous 
population (1946) 26.2 19.8 
Northern America: 
Canada (1951) 24.8 21.7 
United States (1960) 22.8 20.3 
Latin America: . 
Costa Rica (1950) 25.2 21.1 


Eeuador (1950) 24.7 20.5 
Guatemala (1950) 22.9 18.7 
Venezuela (1950) 25.6 19.1 
Asia: 
Ceylon (1946) 26.1 20.0 
India (1951) 20.0 14.5 
Israel (1948) 26.4 21.1 
Japan (1950) 25.8 23.1 
Malaya (1947) 23.9 18.2 
Thailand (1947) 23.7 20.4 
Turkey (1945) 23.3 19.5 
Europe: 
Austria (1951) .26.6 24.0 
Belgium (1947) 25.6 22.7 
Denmark (1945) 26.2 22.6 
Finland (1950) 25.4 22.9 
France (1946) 26.0 22.6 
Ireland (1946) 31.4 26.5 
Norway (1946) 27.9 24.4 
Portugal (1950) 26.1 23.6 


Switzerland (1950) 27.2 24.5 
United Kingdom 


(1951) 25.2 21.8 
eania : 
Australia (1947) 25.1 22.0 


New Zealand (1945) 26.5 23.5 














Sources: (1) Agarwala, 8S. N.1 (2) 
United Nations.22 (3) Bureau of the 
Census.238 
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FigurE 2: PATTERNS OF EARLY MARRIAGE 
This chart shows the proportion of women ever married between the ages of 
20 and 24 years for selected countries of Europe and North America for two different 
periods. In all countries the proportion married was higher in 1950 than it was a 
decade earlier. The greatest increase tended to be in those countries which had the 
highest proportion of young women married. (Kiser,!2 by permission.) 


part of investors, the marriage rate riage among preliterate peoples are 
has continued at about the low fragmentary, information in the 
level it touched at the time of the Human Relations Files at Yale 
1958 recession. University suggests that at the 
dawn of civilization, people mar- 


HISTORICAL TREND ried at an age somewhat closer to 


Although data on age at mar- that of biological maturity than 
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they do in industrialized societies 
today. In hunting and food-gath- 
ering cultures, with no agriculture 
or herding, men and women were 
about 22 and 17 years of age, re- 
spectively, at marriage; in agricul- 
tural societies without domesti- 
eated farm animals, they were 
about 20 and 17 years; and in so- 
cieties with intensive agriculture 
and domesticated farm animals, 
their corresponding ages at mar- 
riage were 20 and 16 years. It is 
possible that the relatively older 
ages of the primitive hunters may 
have been due to difficulty in ob- 
taining food, particularly during 
periods of scarcity, or to the time 
required to learn the skills and de- 
velop the judgment needed for a 
way of life dependent on hunting 
for its existence. 

Contrary to general belief, in 
Roman times youthful marriage 
was not common: men were about 
26 years and women about 18 years 
of age. According to Josiah Cox 
Russell, Professor of History at the 
University of New Mexico, these 
ages did not differ greatly from 
those customary in England in me- 
dieval times. 

During the 16th century, accord- 
ing to data recently compiled by 
Louis Henry of 1’Institut National 
d’Etudes Démographiques in Paris, 
men of the upper middle-class 
families of Geneva married for 
the first time at age 27, on the 
average, and women, at age 20. 
During the 17th and first half of 
the 18th century, marriages among 
men and women of this class were 
postponed somewhat and the aver- 
age age at first marriage reached 
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30.5 years for men and 25 years for 
women. By the end of the 19th 
century it had declined to 28 years 
and 23 years for men and women, 
respectively. 

Other data compiled by Louis 
Henry indicate that from 1650 to 
1800 marriage occurred at much 
younger ages among the high aris- 
tocracy of France than among the 
upper middle class. The average 
age at marriage among the nobles 
was 24 years for men and 19 years 
for women during the latter half 
of the 17th century. However, by 
the latter half of the 18th century 
the age at marriage had declined 
to 20 years for men and 18 years 
for women. 

Among the common people of 
France during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, marriage occurred at a 
much older age. In a rural parish 
in Normandy (1647-1742), the 
average age at marriage was 26 
years for men and 24 years for 
women. 

Those statistics which are avail- 
able for the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies indicate that the proportion 
of remarriages among the popula- 
tion was high, probably due to the 
fact that high mortality produced 
a great many widowed persons. To- 
day’s high proportion of remar- 
riages is due mostly to remarriage 
of previously divorced persons. 

John Hajnal, lecturer in Medi- 
cal Statistics at the University of 
Manchester in England, also made 
a study of data on marriages dur- 
ing the 18th and 19th centuries. 
He concludes that the: 


. . modern marriage pattern clearly 
existed before Western Europe had be- 
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come industrialized or urbanized. More- 
over, it has not been true within Western 
experience that agricultural populations 
marry to a greater extent or earlier than 
urban populations; in fact, on the whole, 
both nineteenth and twentieth century 
statistics show the reverse, at least for 
the male population. A special pattern 
of marriage (relatively late marriage and 
high proportions never marrying) has 
apparently characterized for centuries 
the civilization which gave rise to modern 
industrial society. 104 


TaBLE III: AVERAGE (MEDIAN) AGE OF 

Women at First MargiaGe rok Two 

Census YEARS: SELECTED COUNTRIES, 
AsouT 1930 anp 1950 





Decline in 








Median Median 
Census Age (In 
Country Year ears) (In Years) 
Australia _..... 1933 24.5 2.5 
1947 22.0 
Belgium ___..___. 1933 23.3 0.6 
1947 22.7 
Canada ________. 1931 23.8 2.1 
1951 21.7 
Czechoslovakia — 1930 23.6 1.2 
1947 22.4 
Denmark -__.. __ 1930 24.9 3.7 
1950 21.2 
Finland _..__.-__ 1930 25.5 2.6 
1950 22.9 
France —....._.. 1931 23.2 1.3 
1952 21.9 
Great Britain: 
England and 
Wales ___. 1931 24.7 2.7 
1951 22.0 
Scotland -...1931 25.5 2.8 
1951 22.7 
Ireland  ~..... 1941 27.7 1.7 
1951 26.0 
Netherlands _... 1930 24.8 0.5 
1951 243 
Norway -.-——- _. 1930 25.8 2.3 
1950 23.5 
Portugal 1930 24.1 0.5 
1950 23.6 
Sweden ........ 1930 25.6 2.8 
1950 22.8 
Switzerland ~~. 1930 25.8 1.3 
1950 24.5 
United States ..1930 21.3 11 
1950 20.2 





Source: United Nations.22 
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RECENT DECLINES IN AGE AT 
MARRIAGE IN EUROPE 

Age at marriage for women 
seems to be declining throughout 
the Western world. A comparison 
of average ages of women at the 
time of first marriage for various 
countries, based on data from two 
recent censuses, shows that age at 
first marriage has declined in eight 
countries analyzed, and that in all 
but half a dozen countries women 
married on the average from two 
to four years earlier during the 
1950’s than they did during the 
1930’s. 


Using vital statistics records for 
Finland, Rollin Chambliss, Sociol- 
ogist at the University of Georgia, 
confirmed the findings based on 
census data. He attributes Fin- 
land’s consistent trend toward ear- 
lier marriages to sharp changes in 
the sex ratio which resulted from 
the sizeable male emigration in the 
first decade of the 20th century 
and from the wartime loss of 60,- 
000 single males during the period 
1939-1944: 


The loss to Finland of unmarried 
males was, in proportion to the total pop- 
ulation, about the same (1.5 percent) 
in these two experiences. Both situa- 
tions were attended by a drop in the age 
at first marriage, and also for a period 
of time by a sustained marriage rate 
apparently little affected by the male 
loss. . . Between 1901 and 1910 the rate 
of marriage fell only .3 percent below 
the rate of the preceding decade, despite 
the severe loss of single males. Imme- 
diately after the 1939-44 war the mar- 
riage rate soared to an unprecedented 
height (13.1 per 1,000 in 1946 and 10.3 
per 1,000 in the period 1945-50). Are 


we to believe that females ready for 
marriage took younger males if older 
ones are not available? The Finnish data 
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Figure 3: EDUCATION AND AGE AT MARRIAGE 


Among elementary school, high school and college students, those who graduate 
tend to marry later than those who fall by the educational wayside. 


appear to support that belief, as well as 
the opinion that the comparatively older 
females get first choice. In one impor- 
tant respect, the two situations in Fin- 
land were altogether different; emigra- 
tion took place in an atmosphere of hope 
and expectation; the war experience was 
tragic and its effects were definite and 
permanent. Perhaps that difference ex- 
plains why the age at first marriage for 
females dropped comparatively more dur- 
ing the emigration period than during 
the war period.* 

In other European countries the 
cessation of large-scale male emi- 
gration in recent decades has been 
to the advantage of women, so far 
as marriage is concerned. So has 


the wearing off of the effects of the 
first World War, which seriously 
depleted the single young men in 
Europe. Men generally marry 
women a few years younger than 
themselves; thus, the marriage 
chances of women are increased 
also by the decline in births dur- 
ing the 1920’s and 1930’s. This 
decline resulted in a relatively 
higher proportion of men of mar- 
riageable age than of women a few 
years younger. Some European 
countries, notably Belgium and the 
Netherlands, show no major change 
in age at marriage within recent 
years. 


June 1961 
RESIDENCE AND EDUCATION 
DIFFERENTIALS 


Substantial variations come to 
light when examining the pattern 
of age at first marriage in the 
United States. In the South, where 
a relatively larger proportion of 
the population lives on farms than 
in other regions, the nuptial part- 
ners are slightly younger at first 
marriage than in other parts of 
the United States. 

The grooms and brides living in 
cities are oldest and closer in age 
than are those who live on farms 
or in non-farm rural areas. 

On the average, college graduates 
are oldest at marriage, their me- 
dian age being 26.0 years for men 
and 23.8 years for women. 

Among young people with nine 
or more years of schooling, the me- 
dian age at marriage is younger 
for those who do not complete high 
school or college than for those who 
do. This suggests that a substan- 
tial proportion quit school in order 
to marry. 

John Hajnal who investigated 
marriage trends in many countries 
found that in both the United 
States and Sweden, ‘‘the recent 
change in marriage patterns was 
much greater among the more ed- 
ucated than among the less edu- 
cated sections of the population.’’ 

Christopher Tietze, Director of 
Research for the National Commit- 
tee on Maternal Health and Pa- 
tience Lauriat, Staff Assistant, De- 
cennial Operational Division, Bu- 
reau of the Census, in a paper pub- 
lished in 1955, discussed age at 
marriage by educational attain- 
ment for white men and women in 
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the United States for 1940 and 
1950, based on census data. They 
pointed out that recent declines in 


age at marriage were greater 
among the more educated: 


... the greatest decreases in mean age 
at marriage by educational attainment— 
two or more years—were experienced by 
both males and females completing high 
school and college. Excluding the groups 
with no school years completed, age at 
marriage decreased more for men than 
for women, within the first four educa- 
tional groups [no schooling through high 
school]. Conversely, in both college 
groups, the age at marriage decreased 
more for women than for men.?1! 


Those who do not go to college 
and those who leave college to 
marry have less favorable pros- 
pects for successful marriage than 
those who are graduated from col- 
lege. Hugh Carter of the National 
Office of Vital Statistics and Paul 
C. Glick of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, in a study of the relationship 
between age at marriage and edu- 
cational attainment, based on a 
sample survey conducted in June 
1954, concluded : 


Within a given economic setting, not 
all groups have equal opportunities to 
marry or to obtain an education, and 
not all groups attach the same values 
to marriage and to educational achieve- 
ment. Men in the middle and upper 
economic strata tend to have not only 
a high amount of education but also a 
high marriage rate, an above-average 
age at marriage, and a low divorce rate. 
These facts suggest that circumstances 
which encourage persons to continue suc- 
cessfully through high school or college 
and to postpone marriage past teen age 
also discourage them from dissolving 
their marriages by divorce. 

Persons who discontinue their educa- 
tion before they complete high school 
tend also to have low incomes and high 
rates of marriage dissolution by separa- 
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Figure 4: BmtTas AND MARRIAGE IN THE ‘‘Basy Boom’’ Years 


Note that the marriage-rate scale is on the left and the birth-rate scale on the right. 
During the ‘‘baby boom’’ years of the early 1950’s, a tendency toward larger families 
raised the birth rate slightly, despite a decline in the marriage rate. 


tion, divorce, or widowhood. In addi- 
tion, they have more than the average 
number of children. Thus, persons in 
the lower educational strata face the 
cumulative effect of higher birth rates 
and lower incomes—plus such associated 
conditions as poorer health, need for 
larger living quarters, and smaller like- 
lihood of assistance from the older gen- 
eration. These conditions place a heavy 
strain on the family relations of that 
segment of the population which has the 
poorest educational background.!® 


ECONOMIC DIFFERENTIALS 
In April 1953, interesting infor- 
mation linking age at first mar- 


riage and economic status was ob- 
tained through the Current Popu- 


lation Survey of the Bureau of the 
Census. As might be expected, the 
joint income of the younger cou- 
ples was much smaller than that 
of the couples who married at 
older ages. 

Close to four fifths of the first- 
married couples with husbands 25 
years of age or older had joint in- 
comes of $3,000 or more, compared 
with only about one half of the 
couples with husbands under 25. 
Twice as many couples with 
younger husbands had incomes 
below $2,000 a year (1 out of 5), 
compared with older couples (1 
out of 10). 


— oo 


—a 
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Furthermore, a higher propor- 
tion of the husbands who married 
at older ages were in the profes- 
sions and a smaller proportion 
were laborers. One out of every 
six of the husbands who were 25 
to 34 years of age at first marriage 
was a professional man and only 
one out of 15 was a _ laborer. 
Among the couples with younger 
husbands, only one husband out of 
16 was in the professions and one 
out of every nine was a laborer. 


EARLY MARRIAGE MEANS EARLY 
CHILDBEARING 

Early marriages usually mean 
larger families, and there are sev- 
eral reasons for this: the young 
wives have more years in which 
they can have children; involun- 
tary sterility is less common among 
young women, for the ability to 
bear children decreases with age; 
and couples with most education 
delay marriage longest, and it is 
within this group that family lim- 
itation is most widely practiced. 

Data regarding the relationship 
of-early marriage and childbearing 
in the United States are limited. 
The Census for 1940 included de- 
tailed questions concerning fertil- 
ity which threw much light on this 
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matter. This tabulation was not 
repeated in 1950. 

The most recent information 
available is that which was pro- 


duced by a nation-wide probability 


survey made in 1955 by the Survey 
Research Center at the University 
of Michigan and the Scripps Foun- 
dation for Research in Population 
Problems at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. Results of this survey 
were published in a book entitled 
Family Planning, Sterility, and 
Population Growth by Ronald F. 
Freedman, Pascal K. Whelpton, 
and Arthur A. Campbell. Among 
the wealth of facts revealed by this 
study was that the size of the ex- 
pected family varied with the age 
of the women queried: the younger 
the women, the higher their expec- 
tations. However, working wives 
had the lowest birth expectations, 
regardless of age.- At the time of 
the survey, the size of family al- 
ready achieved by women of a 
given age varied inversely with age 
at marriage. Among women born 
between 1916 and 1920 who mar- 
ried before reaching age 18, the 
average number of children was 
3.4, while for those who married 
at 25 years of age and over, the 
average number was 1.9. 





TABLE IV: AVERAGE FaMILy S1zE By AGE AT MARRIAGE OF WOMEN BY Socio-Economic 
Status: ENGLAND AND WALES, 1951 








Occupation All Under 20- 25- 30- 35- 40- 45- 
of husband ages 20 24 29 34 39 44 49 
Total 2.0 3.6 2.4 1.6 1.1 0.6 0.3 0.1 
Professional 1.5 2.4 1.8 1.5 1.2 0.6 0.1 0.0 
Intermediate 1.6 2.8 2.0 1.5 11 0.6 0.2 6.1 
Skilled 1.9 3.4 2.3 1.6 11 0.6 0.3 0.1 
Partly skilled 2.4 3.9 2.8 1.9 1.2 0.6 0.3 0.2 
Unskilled 2.6 4.4 3.1 2.0 1.3 0.7 0.4 0.2 





Source: General Register Office, London® 
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The most recent census data on 
the relationship between age at 
marriage, family size, and socio- 
economic status come from the 
1951 census of England and Wales. 
These data have been published by 
a British statistical office in rich 
detail, They indicate that the 
younger the age at marriage and 
the lower the occupational class, 
the larger the family. 

Women who married before they 
were 20 had completed families av- 
eraging 3.6 children, compared 
with 2.4 children for women who 
married in their early 20’s; and 1.6 
children for women who married 
between 25 and 30 years. Women 
who married before reaching age 
20 and whose husbands were in 
professional occupations had an av- 
erage of 2.4 children, compared 
with 4.4 children for women who 
married at equally young ages and 
whose husbands were in unskilled 
occupations. 

The proportion of childless cou- 
ples rose rapidly as age of wife at 
marriage increased. Among cou- 
ples whose wives were under 20 
years of age at marriage, only one 
out of 25 was childless. This com- 
pared with one out of ten childless 
couples among those whose wives 
were 20 to 24 at marriage, and 
about one out of three among cou- 
ples with wives in their early 30’s 
at time of marriage. The very low 
percentage of childlessness among 
couples who married at early ages 
can be explained partly in terms 
of premarital pregnancies, a fre- 
quent reason for some early mar- 
riages. 

With respect to the pattern of 
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Figure 5: U.S.A. MarriaGe CYcLe 


The number of marriages each month 
is repeated year after year with little 
variation. The marriage rate was low in 
1958, presumably because of the recession 
of that year. A decline in the early 
months of 1961 is reported. 


childbearing in the United States, 
it might be noted that factors other 
than age at marriage also appear 
to be operative. In addition to 
the trend toward younger mar- 
riages, Census Bureau surveys and 
the Freedman-Whelpton-Campbell 
report emphasize that the women 
of the United States are having 
their children closer together than 
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their mothers and grandmothers 
did, and that they are stopping 
childbearing at an earlier age. The 
median age of the wife at birth of 
last child is now under 30 years, 
compared with almost 32 years in 
1890. 


TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS OF 
TEEN-AGE MARRIAGE 

In 1958, 39 percent of all brides 
and 12 percent of all grooms in 26 
reporting states were teen-agers, 
compared with 32 percent and 7 
percent, respectively, in 1950. This 
indicates that minors in increasing 
numbers are entering into what 
should be a most mature and per- 
manent relationship. 

Table V shows that a startling 
proportion of teen-age marriages 
ends in separation and divorce, and 
this indicates that the marriage 
partners seem to lack maturity and 
the other qualities so essential for 
a stable marriage. Margaret Mead, 
the noted anthropologist, recently 
wrote these words of warning con- 
cerning this trend: 


Undergraduate marriages have not 
been part of American life long enough 





TABLE V: SEPARATION AND DIVORCE RATES 
—WoMEN AGED 15 To 54 Years, 1948 To 








1950 

Age Separation Divorce 
15-19 23.5 12.6 
20-24 9.0 7.3 
25-29 5.3 4.8 
30-34 3.7 3.5 
35-44 3.0 3.4 
45-54 1.8 2.2 
Total women 

aged 15 to 54 4.6 1 


(Rate per 1,000 women subject to sepa- 
ration or divorce.) 


Source: Glick, Paul C.® 
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for us to be certain what their effect 
will be. But two ominous trends can be 
noted. 

One is the ‘‘successful’’ student mar- 
riage, often based on a high-school choice 
which both sets of parents have ap- 
plauded because it assured an appropri- 
ate mate with the right background, and 
because it made the young people settle 
down. If not a high-school choice, then 
the high-school pattern is repeated: find- 
ing a girl who will go steady, dating her 
exclusively, and letting the girl propel 
the boy toward a career choice which 
will make early marriage possible. 

These young people have no chance to 
find themselves in college because they 
have clung to each other so exclusively. 
They can take little advantage of col- 
lege as a broadening experience, and they 
often show less breadth of vision as 
seniors than they did as freshmen. They 
marry, either as undergraduates or im- 
mediately upon graduation, have children 
in quick succession, and retire to the sub- 
urbs to have more children—bulwark- 
ing a choice made, before either was 
differentiated as a human being. Help 
from both sets of parents, begun in the 
undergraduate marriage or after com- 
mencement day, perpetuates their im- 
maturity. At thirty they are still imma- 
ture and dependent, their future mort- 
gaged for twenty or thirty years ahead, 
neither husband nor wife realizing the 
promise that a different kind of under- 
graduate life might have enabled each 
to fulfill.14 


Dr. Mead comments on the 
wastefulness of such early mar- 
riages, not only by reason of high 
separation and divorce rates, but 
because of their stunting effect on 
the young people involved: 

Such marriages are not failures, in 
the ordinary sense. They are simply 
wasteful of young, intelligent people 
who might have developed into differen- 
tiated and conscious human beings. But 
with four or five children, the husband 
firmly tied to a job which he would not 
dare to leave, any move toward further 
individual development in either husband 
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The most recent census data on 
the relationship between age at 
marriage, family size, and socio- 
economic status come from the 
1951 census of England and Wales. 
These data have been published by 
a British statistical office in rich 
detail, They indicate that the 
younger the age at marriage and 
the lower the occupational class, 
the larger the family. 

Women who married before they 
were 20 had completed families av- 
eraging 3.6 children, compared 
with 2.4 children for women who 
married in their early 20’s; and 1.6 
children for women who married 
between 25 and 30 years. Women 
who married before reaching age 
20 and whose husbands were in 
professional occupations had an av- 
erage of 2.4 children, compared 
with 4.4 children for women who 
married at equally young ages and 
whose husbands were in unskilled 
occupations. 

The proportion of childless cou- 
ples rose rapidly as age of wife at 
marriage increased. Among cou- 
ples whose wives were under 20 
years of age at marriage, only one 
out of 25 was childless. This com- 
pared with one out of ten childless 
couples among those whose wives 
were 20 to 24 at marriage, and 
about one out of three among cou- 
ples with wives in their early 30’s 
at time of marriage. The very low 
percentage of childlessness among 
couples who married at early ages 
can be explained partly in terms 
of premarital pregnancies, a fre- 
quent reason for some early mar- 
riages. 

With respect to the pattern of 
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The number of marriages each month 
is repeated year after year with little 
variation. The marriage rate was low in 
1958, presumably because of the recession 
of that year. A decline in the early 
months of 1961 is reported. 


childbearing in the United States, 
it might be noted that factors other 
than age at marriage also appear 
to be operative. In addition to 
the trend toward younger mar- 
riages, Census Bureau surveys and 
the Freedman-Whelpton-Campbell 
report emphasize that the women 
of the United States are having 
their children closer together than 
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their mothers and grandmothers 
did, and that they are stopping 
childbearing at an earlier age. The 
median age of the wife at birth of 
last child is now under 30 years, 
compared with almost 32 years in 
1890. 


TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS OF 
TEEN-AGE MARRIAGE 

In 1958, 39 percent of all brides 
and 12 percent of all grooms in 26 
reporting states were teen-agers, 
compared with 32 percent and 7 
percent, respectively, in 1950. This 
indicates that minors in increasing 
numbers are entering into what 
should be a most mature and per- 
manent relationship. 

Table V shows that a startling 
proportion of teen-age marriages 
ends in separation and divorce, and 
this indicates that the marriage 
partners seem to lack maturity and 
the other qualities so essential for 
a stable marriage. Margaret Mead, 
the noted anthropologist, recently 
wrote these words of warning con- 
cerning this trend: 


Undergraduate marriages have not 
been part of American life long enough 





TABLE V: SEPARATION AND DIVORCE RATES 
—WomMEN AGED 15 To 54 Years, 1948 To 








1950 
Age Separation Divorce 
15-19 23.5 12.6 
20-24 9.0 7.3 
25-29 5.3 4.8 
30-34 3.7 3.5 
35-44 3.0 3.4 
45-54 1.8 2.2 
Total women 
aged 15 to 54 4.6 . 


(Rate per 1,000 women subject to sepa- 
ration or divorce.) 


Source: Glick, Paul C.8 
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for us to be certain what their effect 
will be. But two ominous trends can be 
noted. 

One is the ‘‘successful’’ student mar- 
riage, often based on a high-school choice 
which both sets of parents have ap- 
plauded because it assured an appropri- 
ate mate with the right background, and 
because it made the young people settle 
down. If not a high-school choice, then 
the high-school pattern is repeated: find- 
ing a girl who will go steady, dating her 
exclusively, and letting the girl propel 
the boy toward a career choice which 
will make early marriage possible. 

These young people have no chance to 
find themselves in college because they 
have clung to each other so exclusively. 
They can take little advantage of col- 
lege as a broadening experience, and they 
often show less breadth of vision as 
seniors than they did as freshmen. They 
marry, either as undergraduates or im- 
mediately upon graduation, have children 
in quick succession, and retire to the sub- 
urbs to have more children—bulwark- 
ing a choice made, before either was 
differentiated as a human being. Help 
from both sets of parents, begun in the 
undergraduate marriage or after com- 
mencement day, perpetuates their im- 
maturity. At thirty they are still imma- 
ture and dependent, their future mort- 
gaged for twenty or thirty years ahead, 
neither husband nor wife realizing the 
promise that a different kind of under- 
graduate life might have enabled each 
to fulfill.14 


Dr. Mead comments on the 
wastefulness of such early mar- 
riages, not only by reason of high 
separation and divorce rates, but 
because of their stunting effect on 
the young people involved: 

Such marriages are not failures, in 
the ordinary sense. They are simply 
wasteful of young, intelligent people 
who might have developed into differen- 
tiated and conscious human beings. But 
with four or five children, the husband 
firmly tied to a job which he would not 
dare to leave, any move toward further 
individual development in either husband 
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or wife is a threat to the whole family. 
It is safer to read what both agree with 
(or even not to read at all and simply 
look at TV together), attend the same 
clubs, listen to the same jokes—never for 
a minute relaxing their possession of 
each other, just as when they were teen- 
agers. 

Such a marriage is a premature im- 
prisonment of young people, before they 
have had a chance to explore their own 
minds and the minds of others, in a kind 
of desperate, devoted symbiosis. Both 
had college educations, but the college 
served only as a place in which to get a 
degree and find a mate from the right 
family background, a background that 
subsequently swallows them up. 


Dr. Mead notes another unfortu- 
nate result of teen-age marriage. 
Too often the girl is exploited by 
her husband to finish his education 
and then discarded : 


The second kind of undergraduate mar- 
riage is more tragic. Here, the marriage 
is based on the boy’s promise and the 
expendability of the girl. She, at once 
or at least as soon as she gets her bache- 
lor’s degree, will go to work at some sec- 
ondary job to support her husband while 
he finishes his degree. She supports him 
faithfully and becomes identified in his 
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mind with the family that has previously 
supported him, thus underlining his im- 
mature status. As soon as he becomes in- 
dependent, he leaves her. That this pat- 
tern occurs between young people who 
seem ideally suited to each other sug- 
gests that it was the period of economic 
dependency that damaged the marriage 
relationship, rather than any intrinsic 
incompatability in the original choice. 

Both types of marriage, the ‘‘ success- 
ful’’ and the ‘‘unsuccessful,’’ emphasize 
the key issue: the tie between economic 
responsibility and marriage in our cul- 
ture. A man who does not support him- 
self is not yet a man, and a man who is 
supported by his wife or lets his parents 
support his wife is also only too likely to 
feel he is not a man. The GI students’ 
success actually supports this position: 
they had earned their GI stipend, as men, 
in their country’s service. With a basic 
economic independence they could study, 
accept extra help from their familes, do 
extra work, and still be good students and 
happy husbands and fathers. 


TYPES OF MARITAL UNIONS 


According to Meyer F. Nimkoff, 
Professor of Sociology at Florida 
State University, who has written 
extensively on marriage, ‘‘marriage 





TaBLE VI: TEEN-AGE MARRIAGES (AND REMARRIAGES) 





Number of Brides and Grooms 





1950 (18 states) 


1958 (26 states) 

















Age Brides Grooms Brides Grooms 
Under 15 577 4 1,881 6 
15 2,215 18 8,163 83 
16 9,€29 253 28,463 1,185 
17 16,641 1,613 41,364 6,698 
18 50,525 8,241 89,864 27,570 
19 39,471 15,556 68,844 41,300 
Total under 20 119,058 25,685 238,579 76,842 
Total marriages: 
all ages 351,055 596,755 

Percent of total 32 9 12 





Source: National Office of Vital Statisties.244 
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FigurE 6: TEEN-AGE MARRIAGES AS 
PERCENT OF TOTAL MARRIAGES 


Between 1950 and 1958, the proportion 
of brides under 20 somewhat increased 
and they now number two out of five of 
all marriages. The teen-age groom is still 
a rarity. 
is a social status defining the rights 
and duties of persons of opposite 
sex living in a more or less durable 
union.’”’ 

The institution of marriage has 
assumed different patterns in vari- 
ous societies throughout the world, 
and cultural anthropologists have 
attempted to unravel and under- 
stand these. Because a dowry of 
some form is usually involved, mar- 
riage is rarely devoid of economic 
aspects. In all societies, marriage 
has often been a tool for personal 
and family advancement, a situa- 
tion not unknown in this and other 
countries today. 


Almost everywhere in tropical 
Africa, the marriage contract calls 
for a transfer of goods or money 
from the family of the bride to the 
family of the bridegroom. In pas- 
toral countries the usual ‘‘bride’s 
wealth,’’ as it is known, consists 
of cattle, sheep or goats. In other 
areas, this wealth may take the 
form of money, copper bracelets, 
foodstuffs or similar products. 

In Western countries, marriage 
is both a civil contract and a reli- 
gious ceremony—a sacrament. In 
France, the Code Napoleon, which 
was adopted as the basic law during 
the period 1804-10, separates the 
civil and the religious aspects of 
marriage, and the civil ceremony is 
the official one. France is predomi- 
nantly a Roman Catholic country, 
and the Church does not recognize 
civil ceremony. -Thus, a citizen of 
France must have two ceremonies 
to be formally married in the eyes 
of the Church as well as the State. 

In England and the United 
States, where the officiating clergy- 
man acts as agent of both God and 
the temporal authority, the law 
recognizes both civil and religious 
marriages. The latter type predom- 
inates in this country. In addition, 
18 states recognize ‘‘common law”’ 
marriages. These are informal un- 
ions in which the partners live to- 
gether and are known as man and 
wife without being formally mar- 
ried. Unions of this type are fre- 
quently found in most.Latin Amer- 
ican countries, including Puerto 
Rico, and in the West Indies. 

Also common in the West Indies 
is the ‘‘visiting’’ union. George 
Roberts, the demographer at Uni- 
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versity College of the West Indies, 
has described this relationship as 
one in which a woman is associated 
sexually with a man to whom she is 
not formally married and with 
whom she does not share a common 
household. In 1958, a sample sur- 
vey conducted in Trinidad showed 
that a group of women passing 
through their childbearing ages 
spent an average of four years in 
‘‘visiting’’ unions, six years in 
‘fecommon law’’ unions and ten 
years in ‘‘married’’ unions. An- 
other study in the West Indies 
showed that the ‘‘married group 
has the highest level of fertility, 
the second highest is that of the 
common law, while the single shows 
the lowest.’’ The single group in- 
cluded women in ‘‘visiting’’ rela- 
tionships. 

It might be noted that an in- 
formal relationship akin to this 
‘‘visiting’’ union has developed 
and is growing in number among 
relief clients in many cities of the 
United States. Public assistance 
laws provide relief payments to 
women with young children where 
there is no father, stepfather, or 
‘facting father’’ to support the 
family. If a male thus described, 
employed or unemployed, lives in 
the house, no public assistance is 
available. The effect of these re- 
quirements is to “encourage fur- 
tive and frequent illicit sexual re- 
lationships among parents, and of 
throwing a public financial burden 
on the voluntary agencies.’’ 

Generally speaking, monogamous 
marriages predominate throughout 
the world, largely owing to the 
sex distribution and age structure 
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of most populations. They are the 
rule among Western nations; and 
no other marital relationship is 
permitted. Other types of unions 
sanctioned in various parts of the 


world include plural marriages: 


polygyny, a union in which one 
man is married to more than one 
woman at the same time; and, more 
rarely, polyandry, in which one 
woman has several husbands. 

Widespread polygyny has never 
been very common because it im- 
plies either that the age difference 
between husbands and wives is sub- 
stantial, permitting middle-aged 
men to choose their brides from 
among the more numerous 
younger females, or that a large 
proportion of men remain celibate. 
Even in the Muslim countries, the 
trend is toward monogamy which 
is better adapted to the newly de- 
veloping industrial society. 

S. N. Agarwala, of the Demo- 
graphic Research Centre, Delhi, 
writes that among Hindus, mar- 
riage ‘‘often means no more than 
an irrevocable betrothal. In the 
ease of child marriages, the parties 
do not begin to cohabit immedi- 
ately after the marriage ceremony. 
Conjugal relations are generally 
preceded by a second ceremony, 
called gauna or vida. Between the 
time of her marriage and the gawna 
ceremony (which is roughly the 
period between puberty and the in- 
stitutionalized recognition of her 
potential motherhood), the bride 
lives with her parents. If marriages 
are held late when both the parties 
are grown up, as is the case with 
educated families, the gawna cere- 
mony is performed also at the time 
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of the main marriage ceremony.’”! 

Another marriage custom which 
differs widely throughout the 
world concerns the manner in 


which marriages are arranged. 


Until very recently, marriages in 
most societies were arranged by the 
two families rather than by two 
persons intending to live together, 
presumably for the rest of their 
lives. In most Western countries, 
the marriage partners now choose 
one another. 

In general, countries can be 
grouped into four major categories 
according to their legal or tradi- 
tional restrictions with regard to 
the rights of the individual in the 
matter of contracting a marriage. 
Group I includes the countries of 
eastern Europe. The consent of 
the marital partners is the only 
consent required provided they 
have reached the minimum age for 
marriage specified by law. Group 
IT includes the countries of west- 
ern Europe and the two Ameri- 
cas. The consent of both marital 
partners is required for marriage 
if the man and woman have 
reached their majority. The law 
does not require parental consent 
except in the case of a minor when 
the permission of the parent or 
guardian is mandatory. Group III 
includes those countries or terri- 
tories where Muslim or Hindu law 
prevails, notably India and Paki- 
stan. The consent of the ‘couple is 
not as important as that of their 
parents, guardians, or heads of 
families or clans. Group IV in- 
cludes those systems in Africa and 
some areas of southeast Asia where 
the permission of the parents and 
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guardians is the only requirement 
for the validity of the marriage 
and the assent of the parties is not 
required, at least in theory. In 


-practice, the man instead of his 


parents sometimes takes the initia- 
tive in contracting a marriage. 
The same privilege is never ac- 
corded to the prospective wife, re- 
gardless of her age. 


MARRIAGE AND THE STABLE 
FAMILY UNIT 

Now that man defers death with 
great efficiency and moves toward 
a balanced and effective control of 
birth, a new era is opening. Man 
has, in effect, become the architect 
of his own evolution—whether he 
likes it or not, whether he faces it 
or not. Evolution, both social and 
biological, is a two-way escalator ; 
and there is no standing still. It 
is very much easier to regress than 
to progress. To ignore is inevitably 


to regress. 
The basic social, emotional, in- 
tellectual and cultural values 


which center around marriage are 
of supreme importance to the 
maintenance and progress of so- 
ciety. As life in the modern world 
becomes increasingly complex and 
demanding, the responsibilities, 
duties and rewards of marriage 
may need to be re-examined. So- 
ciety pays in many ways when the 
institution of marriage fails to 
create the stable family unit which 
breeds competent and responsible 
citizens. Thus, the quality of mar- 
riage becomes paramount in im- 
portance to national welfare. 
Does the trend toward extreme- 
ly early marriage enhance or de- 
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teriorate the quality of marriage? 
Does it provide the proper en- 
vironment for the creation of 
stable family units? The evidence 
appears to indicate that child mar- 
riages are not stable; nor are they 
effective transmitters of the values 
so essential to a free and lasting 
culture. 

How long can society tolerate 
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(This Bulletin is based on a research report by Sarah Lewit. The text was written 


by Annabelle Desmond.) 
As Others See It 


. .. With women as with men, a wasteful confusion prevails over the purpose of 
a college education. With too many young women .. . the first purpose of college 
is finding a husband. While any of us would welcome a happy marriage as a by- 
product of college education, to make it a first purpose is as wasteful of the 
precious resources of a college as it is dangerous to the good health of the values 
for which the college stands. With young men an excessive concern for vocationalism 
sometimes blurs their true appreciation of the liberal arts as a means to education. 
Far be it from me to deny that marriage must properly represent an ultimate vo- 
cation for the great majority of women students, or even that their education ... 
should not in fact prepare them for this blessed state. Yet this future vocation 
need not—given longevity today—and should not be rushed into precipitately, 
throwing away education ‘‘half-used’’ in Jacques Barzun’s phrase and ignoring 
that ‘‘higher education is a privilege the acceptance of which binds the taker.’’ 

. . . If undergraduate women are too preoccupied with catching a mate, they 
may instinctively flinch and draw back at a critical moment in their education 
when they have the first opportunity to exercise their newly-acquired intellectual 
competence and even strike out for themselves into creative scholarship... The pre- 
vailing mania for the early marriage thus produces a false sense of values, reflected 
both in the hesitancy of women to push on for higher degrees and even in their 
reluctance, in college and much later, to make the decisions or take the responsi- 
bilities which should in fact be one of the first products of their education. 


—From the inaugural address of Thomas Corwin Mendenhall, 
President of Smith College, October 15, 1959, 
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